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Vettius in cold blood (p. 87), that because Cicero was weak-kneed at times 
he also "grafted" in politics (p. 200). And the lack of patient weighing 
of facts is hardly compensated for by scornful references to "boss rule" 
in America and quasi-illustrations of Roman politics drawn from the 
"usurped" autocracy that modern democracies have permitted "Wilson and 
Lloyd George." One is almost forced at times to the conclusion that the 
book was meant in part as a counterblast to the approaching revolution of 
1918. At any rate, it contains many an impressionistic canvas painted with 
a liberal use of impulsive subjectivism where the reader would prefer an 
unimpassioned and analytical study. 

Finally the author, long known as a keen critic of sources, has here 
revealed an unwonted lack of skepticism. Cicero and his fellows knew 
that, especially before elections, speeches and political pamphlets grew 
reckless of truth. They knew that they must take them with many grains 
of salt even as we take pre-election headlines. The Greek writers Appian, 
Plutarch, and Dio, who lived under the imperial censorship at a time when 
election excitements no longer distorted men's judgments, were too inexperi- 
enced in democratic politics to know how much needed to be discounted in 
reading the lurid pamphlets of that earlier time. Meyer, who has spent 
his scholarly life under a kind of Hadrianic regime, has also failed to discount 
properly. There is apparently nothing in the sources that surpasses his 
faculty to believe. He does reject at times when authorities contradict 
each other, but he has not developed a consciousness of where to draw the 
line in the case of political gossip. Perhaps that was too much to expect in 
the circumstances. 

Despite all this, the book is to be recommended very highly to specialists 
who will know where the danger lies. At any rate it is a safer and more 
illuminating history than the corresponding section of Mommsen. 

Tenney Frank 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes. Pro Milone, Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ligario, Pro Rege Deiotaro, Philippicae I-XIV. Recognovit 
A. C. Clark. Editio altera. Oxford University Press. 

Few second editions of Latin texts differ so radically from the original 
edition as does this one. It is an entirely new work and makes the first 
edition thoroughly obsolete. This is due, not to any fault of the editor's 
in preparing the first edition, but to his later brilliant work and that of 
Peterson, his colleague, in editing the Oxford Cicero. This work is one of 
the most interesting and important chapters in the recent history of our 
Latin texts . 

The first edition belongs to the pre-Cluny period, as it were, the second 
is post-Cluniac. Peterson discovered a ninth-century Cicero at Holkham, 
and this proved to be identical with a MS described in an old Cluny cata- 
logue under the number 498. This MS at once took a leading place among 
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the MSS of Cicero's orations. It also threw light on the relations of the 
other MSS. It contains two of the speeches, pro Ligario and pro Deiotaro, 
printed in the volume under review. The history of another Cluny MS, 
No. 496, containing a different set of orations, was traced by Clark. In 
this way several valuable aids in establishing the text were discovered. 
These are utilized in the second edition for the speech pro Milone. 

For the Philippics the new material available is not so striking, as neither 
of the Cluny MSS contained these speeches. A study of the MSS of the 
Philippics led Clark to certain conclusions about the pagination of the 
archetype — always a dangerous subject. The principles first developed by 
Clark in this study have been elaborated by him in a book, The Descent 
of MSS. 

Another aid that Clark has utilized in the new edition is that furnished 
by Zielinski's investigations of clausula rhythm. Influenced by these and 
by his own conclusions about the relations of the MSS, Clark has become 
more conservative in his attitude toward supposed interpolations. The 
last phrase in his Preface makes an excellent addition to the list of critical 
principles: omittere facile est, falsa fingere res ardua. The text itself gives 
evidence of this change of view. In one section (46) of the pro Milone we 
find three examples: (1) qui id scire potuerit, Halm's emendation of the MS 
readings quid scire and qui scire (the latter now known to have been in the 
Cluny MS), whereas in the first edition Clark omitted id scire; (2) omnes 
scilicet Lanuvini, formerly omitted by Clark, following Lambinus; (3) sane, 
now restored to the text. In Phil. ii. 40, fecit heredem, deleted by Madvig, is 
now restored. Similarly patres conscripti in Phil. hi. 28, and an entire clause 
in pro Milone 47: qui Clodium negant eo die Romam, nisi de Cyro audisset, 
fuisse rediturum. These are but a few of the changes noted. The apparatus 
has been greatly altered and enlarged. 

B. L. Ullman 

University op Iowa 



